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This shows that cyanides are very active, even when CO2 is six
times their volume, which would quite neutralize CO.

For this reason some metallurgists attribute great importance
to the cyanides as reducing agents. Their action may be cepre-
sented by the following equation,

KCN + FeO = Fe'+KCNO.

The resulting potassic cyanate passes upward in the current of
gases and is probably decomposed by CO2 into carbonates with
the liberation of the nitrogen, thus:

2KCNO + CO2 = KoCO3 + CO + N2, or
KCN + KCNO + CO, = K, CO8 + 2CN.

The potassic carbonate is undoubtedly deposited in the cooler
parts of the furnace and carried downward by the descending
materials to the hearth, where it can again act as a base for
cyanogen. In this way, the quantity of cyanides, which depend
for existence upon the presence of alkalis, is cumulative, and is
said to amount sometimes to as much as 2, cwts. of cyanogen per
ton.of irori. The removal of the last traces of oxygen from the
ore in the descending charge is credited by some to the action
of cyanides instead of to the deposited carbon. The fact that
reduced, spongy iron shows little or no carbon when it reaches
the melting zone, lends color to this theory. However, 130
pounds per ton is equivalent to 5.8 pounds CN per 100 pounds
pig, and is capable of removing 3.55 pounds of oxygen from the
ore, which is only about 80 per cent, of that usually removed by
.solid reagents. It is probable, therefore, that the reduction is
completed by the joint action of carbon and cyanides. The
gradual accumulation of cyanides in a blast furnace may partially
account for the continuous improvement in its action during the
first few months of a blast.

A considerable quantity of cyanides escape from the furnace
in fume and flue-dust, and owing to their extremely poisonous
character should be handled carefully. In 1901, 20 tons of flue-
dust, deposited in the River Ems in Styria, caused the death of a iS^i
great number of fishes, for which the furnace company was fined
$14,000; In 1898, a similar accident happened in the Rockaway
River at Wharton, New Jersey.